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ABSTRACT 

h portfolio approach to classroom literacy assessment 
offers a different way to evaluate and document students' growth and 
progress in literacy. Portfolios place a high premium on using a 
variety ox real literacy activities over a period of time which 
involves the interaction of teachers and students in the development 
and maintenance of the portfolio. To avoid the danger that the 
portfolio will become an unfocused collection of many pieces of 
information, teachers must think carefully about the purposes of the 
portfolio as it applies to cut ricular and ^instructional priorities. 
Steps need to be taken to help teachers accept portfolios if they are 
to have a chance to succeed as an .nnovative form of literacy 
assessment. (One figure — a checklist for student attitudes — is 
included.) (RS) 
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LITERACY PORTFOLIOS 



In recent years a portfolio approach lo classroom literacy assesssneet has been described m 
the literaiure (Mathews. 1990; Valencia, B990). This approach km bees stimylaied, at least in 
pari, by chaeges in reading curriculum and dlsenchantmesit with tradkiona! modes of assessment 
Portfoiios offer a different way to evaluate m4 document growth and progress in literacy. In 
this article .ny focus will be reading. You can probably see ways to adapt the portfolio concept 
to include writing. Other sources (Jongsma, 1989; Krest, 1990; Simmons, 1990) offer some very 
helpfu! Ideas for using writing samples in literacy portfolios. 

Bases for Portfolio Assessment 

According to Valencia (J990), there are four guiding principles that serve as the rationale 
for portfolios in literacy assessment. 

1. Sound assessment is based on authenticity. 

2. Asse&^.nent must be a continuous, on-going process that chronicles literacy 
development. 

3. Assessment must be a multifaceted, muliidimensionsS process to accurately reflect 
the coiisplexity of the literacy process. 

4. Assessment must provide opportunities for collaborative reOection by both 
teachers and students. 

In essence, portfolios place a high premium on using a variety of fjeg], literacy activities 
over a period of time which involves the interaction of teachers and students in the development 
and maintenance of the portfolio. 

Sources of Data for Portfolios 

Many possible sources exist for portfolio data. Based on my experience and a review of 
the literature, the following are items that the classroom teacher could use in a student's portfolio: 
m audiotapes of a student's reading 
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■ video tapes of classroom reading sclivBtjes {@.g,» plays, discissions, partner 
reading) 

c photographs of reading acUvisies 

s a listing @f isiaSeri&ls read (e.g., iKmks, magazines) 

K writing samples related to lifepacy esperiences (e.g.. pages from reading lop) 
« a eheckltst of relevaat reading behaviors 
c stLsdeit: '^If -evaluations 

• a thoughtfu! seleetiooi of student work m importaist reading skills or strategies 
(e.g., story map^ comprehension) 

■ teacher observations and insight (e.g.. attitudes toward reading, growth in 
discussion abosit stories and books, use of various word identificaiioa strategies) 

B collaboratively (student and teacher) produced progress notes and checklists 
K classroom tesB 

The large number of sources available for providing portfolio data make the selection 
process particularly ir^portant. One of the real dangers of portfolios is that they can become an 
unfocused collection of many pieces of information. Such an unorganized accumulation of bits 
and pieces of information will reduce their usefulness. To avoid this problem, you will need to 
carefully think about the purposes of the portfolio as it applies to your curricutar and 
instructional priorities. 

BesigEiDg Portfolios: Some PiBCtlca! Diiisideratioss 

Since portfolios are means to an end, you must first decide why you are using them. 
Consequently, you wB oeed to establish the broad goals of your reading program that are 
consistent with the g/sah or objectives of your grade, school, district, or state. 

Suggested Objectives. Mmy goats on objectives are possible; nevertheless, I beiieve that 
teachers and tuthoricies in reading would support at least two broad objectives. The first 
objective can fee expressed by the Iliinois state gi.d for learning: stttdents will be able to read. 
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comprehend, interpret, evaluate, and use written material The focys of this goal is, m a single 
word, comprehension. 

The second objective is directed toward creating students who are motivated to read and 
who have positive atti'^sudes toward reading. This objective focuses our efforts on helping 
studsots read to satisfy persona! needs. This objective might be: siudes^is will develop positive 
attitudes toward reeding and will be motivated to read lo satisfy their needs. The focus of this 
goal is to help students develop an appreciation of reading so it becomes something they d© on a 
regular basis in the classroom, as home, and throughout their lives. 

These two broad goals may also contain subgoals. You must be careful, however, not to 
have too many overly narrow objectives. Specificity could tend lo fragment the reading process. 
For the first broad goal (comprehension), the seven general knowledge and skills related to this 
goal (Illinois State Board of Education, 1986) may be worthy of review, adaptation, and possible 
use. For the second goal (positive attitudes and personal reading), the following items may be 
possible subgoals: 

■ acquire a positive attitude toward reading. 

■ enjoy reading as a leisure-time activity. 

■ satisfy interests and needs through reading. 

■ achieve personal development through reading. 

Suggested Format for Portfolios. Once you select your objectives, you will need to decide 
upon the actual portfolio. "Physically, it is larger and more elaborate than a report card. 
Practically, it must be smaller and more focused than a steamer trunk fslle''. with accumulated 
artifacts" (Valencia, 1990, p. 339). What might you use? Boxes are probably too big to be 
practical. File folders may be small to hold work samples and audio tapes in a reasonably secure 
manner. Valencia suggests a large expandable file folder. I believe such folders are a good 
possibility, i^ut'they could be difficult to store unless you have a file cabinet in your room. 
Perhaps cardboard magazine holders would bt a compromise. They are sturdy, have a place for 
the student's name, and can be easily stored on a shelf or window counter. Another choice might 
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be tough, plastie fite crates thtt Isold feaaging file folders. Regardless ©f your choke for 
portfolios, th©y sfemild be readily acce^ible t© yoi§ sM four stiideiits. 

MaCTaglRg PisrtfMiff^. OskQ& you have ifeiermlsied the goais of the portfolio sud selected 
somelMag to km the evideaca, VaSeacIs il99Q} saggests two layers ©f spforEaatioa. Th% first is 
the actual data (©.g.. madlag logs, repressisiatlve daily work, pmgress notes). T&e sscood is a 
summary sheet or some other means to help you synthesize the laforsiiatioa. Hils second 
cosspoaent is vita! for the effective use ©f portfolios. For example, if one ©f yosor goals is to 
promote positive attitudes and pes-sonal reading, the checklist shown In Figure I might be adapted 
and used to record your observations and to evaluate the student's reading records in the 
portfolio. 

Teachers in Orange County, Florida CMattiews, 19*^0) began modestly by Irjcluding four 
core elements in their portfolios: I) a reading development checklist, 2) writing .nples, JO a list 
of books read by the student, and 4) a test of reading comprehension. The checklist was vised by 
teachers to record observations three times throughout the school year. These same teachers 
recognized the need to revise the com^nents of the portfolio and to add additional pieces of 
information. Portfolios are a dynamic, not a static means of monitoring progress in literacy. If 
you remember this basic principle, the necessity to reevalustte portfolio contents on a regular basis 
is seen as an integral and essential part of the whole process. 

Usisig Portfolios for Classroom literas^ Assessment 

Portfolios are useful for all partners in the literacy program: ttudtsts, teachers, parents, 
and school officials. Portfolios cm also be used in conjunction with other sources of tftformation 
(e.g.. standardized tests, local assessments, eta^ grades, teacher observation). Collaborative 
examination of portfoUo intents with other ttudents and the teacher c»n provide araetiEts to 
discuss progre^ and important I<»mtags as well as to add wrlt^a notes relating to such 
examinations, ^den^ should be teQght liew lo malntats and taanage their pjrtf®Ii©§ m 
excessive teacher time is not reQuired. Ptons «»n be made for the feclusion of ether pieces of 
data that may be especially relevant. Toward the end ©f the school year, you could spend some 
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Figure 1. Checklist for Stydent's Attin^ ^-s and Personal Reading 



Student 



Grade 



Teacher 



Seldom 
Oct Febo May 


Soroetiisies 
Oct. Feb, May 


Often 
Oct Feb. May 



































































































































































































































































































1. Possesses books or printed materials not assigned 

2. Uses classroom iibraiy 

3. Checks out books from school library 

4. Voluntary shares outside reading 

5. Talks with other students about reading 

6. Seems to have a favorite author 

7. Requests more reading about topics 

8. Uses reading to satisfy personal interests 

9. Reads for recreation 

10. Chooses reading when choices arc given 

11. Reading reflects interests in ______ 

12. Applies ideas from reading to his/her life 

13. Seems to enjoy reading 

14. Participates in classroom book club 

15. Participates in book exchange club 

16. Parents report reading at home 
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lime wiih each sti^dent to decide what s^ys and whas goes home. The portfolio could 
l.'i&n be "passed aloisg as t cosillausitg document from year to year'' (Wolf, I9S9. p. 37). 
F w (see l^i^sma, 1919) stiggests a mlaimum of four slMdeiit-laacher discusssons on 
portfolios Hifd^gtoi llie ssSscr-©! year. 

Most schools have fwem- teacher C90fer©!ic«s. Data from 'u-ji portfolio muU be 
issed to show progress in the nbjeclives that formed the basis for the portfoSlo. I know 
teachers who used 'modify portfolios* during parent-teacher eoEtfereoces Eong before 
tlie Mml "por^oUo' appeared m profe^tonal ioiimals. For esiantple, one ^cher issed 
tape recordings of each studeat's reading early In the fall and Just l^fore conferences to 
supplement the written work the student kept in a folder. Viewed from this perspective, 
portfolios are not a new concept. The difference with current portfolios is the intentional 
effort of professionals to legitimize the important role that naturalistic, ongoing 
evaluation plays in literacy assessment. Such data may gain both validity and integrity. 
Also stressed is the role students play in helping to evaluate their own progress in 
achieving the important outcomes of the literacy program. Viewed from this perspective 
students have a personal responsibiHty and involvement in their progress as readers and 
writers. 

limitations of Portfolios 

The potential of portfolios for monitoring literacy growth is great; nevertheless, 
like other assessment instruments, limitations do exist. Most of the limitations have very 
little to do with concept of portfolios. Practical concerns will likely limit portfolios from 
achieving their full potential. One co&cen? involves the general level of ccceptance 
among school officials and the public. The current trend for accountability is likely to 
question so-Gilled innovative means of monitoring and evaluating student progress. 
Assuming that portfolios are readily accepted (and this is a big assumption), the heavy 
demands upon a teacher*? time to use this type of amassment severely limit portfolios 
from reaching their potential. Even if teachers were willing to devote the necessary time 



and energy so build aud Enaintaii portfolios, i 4mht whether all staff members woisld 
readily esmbrsee ehe pr®s@ss. Som© veteran teacliers may voice eoncerns thm the pmciieal 
probkms md pais of dtange sum't worth the benefits &i change. I disagree; however, 
laisiaiag mi ffloaitorifig p@rtf©iks d® present g®!issSa& cltalieKges. Steps iietd t@ be fiakea 
to help teachers accept tha process If pprtfelios are f© have a cfeasce m succeed as so 
inisovative fmm ©f literacy assessment. 
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